know where and how the other person is spending his day, and
without instructions having been left, you are successfully tracked
down by the telephone, even in the obscure restaurant that has been
chosen for lunch. In Paris, to make a telephone call is an event.
Here, telephoning is as easy as breathing. Only for a minute has the
man in the straw boater abandoned his Coke, as he drops in the coin,
dials, speaks in monosyllabic undertones and is back at the counter
while the coin tinkles to its resting-place, and a dying flutter of metal
denotes that another telephone call has been made.
In no other country are there so many fans, autograph-hunters,
beggars and anonymous letter-writers. In a city made up of such
variety of nationalities and men, dangers lurk in everyday activities.
It is difficult not to offend someone present when expressing an
opinion in public.
The decimal system simplifies money transactions, but, for the
stranger, it is difficult to believe that a nickel, though a much larger
coin, is worth only half a dime. Money in New York has oddly
different values. A gardenia may cost a quarter, but an orchid
fifteen dollars. A nickel is charged for a forty-eight mile ride on the
subway. Forty cents will buy an excellent lunch at an automat, but,
in more expensive restaurants, as much as $2.50 is charged for a
single dish.
New York is, as Baudelaire spoke of Paris, an "unreal city".
Humanity runs the spectrum from infra-poor to ultra-rich. Beneath
the line of skyscrapers is an American pattern of jumbled paradoxes.
Americans are materialistic and idealistic at the same time: F. Scott
Fitzgerald understood this, and saw it as the cross on which the
American dream was crucified.   His novel, The Great Gatsby,
beneath its deceptively superficial style, touched upon the main
undercurrents of American life.   Though his novel was of the
'twenties, it seems timeless and fresh to-day. The New Yorkers have
big hearts and small souls, they are cruel, yet sentimental; they are
superficial, yet often profound; they are children, but they can be
adults as well. The European has a background of hundreds of years,
a solid tradition.  The American tradition is young, and yet the
swift rise of American capitalism has pole-vaulted the people over
whole areas of mind and spirit which there was no time to explore.
If they are intimate they are intimate with all and sundry, if they
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